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THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF SLAVERY. 1 

Beneath the burden of an exhausting system of cultiva- 
tion and of a progressive advance to lands of less fertility, 
the land conditions of all colonies by degrees change. They 
are soon removed from their primitive productive state. The 
productivity of the soil, indeed, still continues to be great, 
but it is soon less than it was during the original period when 
first cultivated. So, in America, we find an acre under ex- 
tensive cultivation yields twenty-five to thirty bushels of 
wheat, thirty-five to forty bushels of oats, and forty to fifty 
bushels of hay. The seed gives an eight to ten fold increase. 
The meaning of these figures is plain. They indicate a 
greater production than is obtainable with the same capital 
in Europe at the present time. But it is far from being 
equal to what was common in the first age of the colonies. 

Now the economic system formed on the ruins of collec- 
tive property constantly tends to become incompatible with 
the diminishing productivity of the soil under cultivation. 
The stimulus of private property increases production. But 
the isolation of the producer tends to impede this movement. 
Soon a time comes at which the system is in contradiction 
with the demands of social life. Either the cultivator does 
not produce enough for his own maintenance or, independ- 
ently of this fact, there is not enough produced to support 
the non-agricultural class, without whose existence civil so- 
ciety is hardly possible. Therefore at this point arises the 
necessity of forming a new type of association, one resting 
not on the basis of collective property which limits produc- 
tion, but on the basis of private property. But if the dimin- 
ishing productivity of the land is sufficient to bring about the 
necessity of a system of collective production, it is yet con- 

IA fragment of the "Analysis of the Theory of Capital" by Prof. A. 
Loiia, of the University of Padua, translated, with the author's permission, 
bv W. Liovd Bevan. 
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siderable enough to exclude the association of voluntary labor ; 
for the existence of fertile and untilled soil permits the free la- 
borer to occupy it on his own account. Hence it excludes 
also the forced association of labor based on the wage sys- 
tem. 

Thus arises an increasing contrast between the demand 
and supply of agricultural products, followed by a series of 
limitations to social production. These conditions finally 
become intolerable in the face of an increasing population. 
The colonists are in a constant state of anxiety over the fate 
of their new social organization. In Virginia the utterly miser- 
able conditions of production necessitated the importation of 
an enormous quantity of products. The British government 
was impelled to intrust the investigation of the cause of the 
idleness of the people to a commission. The cause was 
nothing but the absence of the association of labor. So 
when five hundred workingmen, emigrants from Europe, ar- 
rived in the colony, they were greeted with great joy. It 
was hoped that the era of wages would commence ; that in- 
dustry on a small scale and the isolation of the producer 
would soon disappear. But these hopes were vain. Nature 
herself had not conferred on these five hundred men the 
character of wage-earners. The free land of Virginia 
changed them instantly into independent tillers of the soil. 
The decay of the colony increased with their advent. Its 
future was regarded now as desperate. 

But an incident happened, apparently of no importance, 
which actually exerted a fundamental influence on Ameri- 
can economic history. A Dutch negro slave ship, driven by 
scarcity of provisions, in 1620, put into the James river. 
The colonists, whose one cry was, " Get hold of laborers," 
received this gift of fortune as if it had come down from 
heaven. It meant the acquisition of a band of laborers who 
would remain in their employ despite every seduction of- 
fered bv the unoccupied lands. And they purchased the 
slaves. This is the origin of American slavery. 

From this time on begins the second phase of the colonies, 
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in which slavery is erected on the ruins of the original eco- 
nomic system. It fulfills its historic mission by taking the 
place of an inadequate and backward system of production. 
It accelerates the progress of civilization, but it does so at 
the cost of humanity. With the institution of slavery the 
causes which hindered the development of the colony came 
to an immediate end. The isolation ended, and with it end- 
ed industry on a small scale. The individual producers were 
no longer burdened by anxiety. Virginia sprang into new 
life, and with her America, where slavery was diffused, made 
marvelously rapid bounds. 

As long as the supply of slaves was not yet abundant, an 
effort was made to reduce the small proprietors themselves 
into slavery, by means of a system of credit not very unlike 
the Latin nexum. Accordingly, we read in a report on the 
State of Virginia, presented to the Board of Trade under 
Queen Anne: "Along every river are to be found men, who 
by industry and traffic acquire farms. These individuals take 
care to furnish the poor with goods and produce, and are 
sure of making them their debtors, and therefore their de- 
pendents." This is a perfect reproduction of the Roman 
next. 

But soon slavery in America took on a more definite and 
more rigid form. The first statute establishing slavery in the 
New World was the famous code of Fundamentals or Body of 
Liberties of Massachusetts Colony. The first time in which 
the sale of slaves is mentioned in Massachusetts is in 1637. 
Before 1631 it had been laid down that all those who had 
committed any offense should be sold as slaves, until their 
services had paid the fine which had been imposed upon 
them, and that criminals should be slaves for life. In 
1669 the proprietors of Carolina, dissatisfied with their sys- 
tem of production, sanctioned a body of laws compiled by 
the philosopher, Locke. It established the most degrading 
slavery, since the ownership of a negro was accorded to 
every free man. 

Animated by an insatiable desire for laborers, the colonies 
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of America ordained that a free woman, who cohabited with 
a negro, slave or free, should become a slave for seven 
years. Who does not see here a recourse to legislation 
common in Europe in mediaeval and in Roman times? In 
Maryland the free negro who married a white woman be- 
came a slave. In South Carolina, if a free negro harbored 
a fugitive slave, even if his wife or his son, he became a 
slave. In Georgia a colored man entering the State had 
either to pay one hundred dollars or become a slave for life. 
In Virginia all emancipated slaves remaining in the State a 
year again became slaves. Some vine-growers from Eu- 
rope, engaged to work in the colony, were forced to work 
as slaves when they refused to adhere to their contract. 
Finally, the laws of the colony prescribed that each non- 
Christian immigrant should become a slave if he were not 
baptized as soon as he landed there. 

Yet it was not legislation which instituted slavery in the 
colonies; it only sanctioned existing facts. Sometimes it 
made the process more intolerable. The State, in fact, did 
not hesitate to face the most terrible consequences of slavery. 
In Massachusetts the fugitive slave was to be caught and re- 
stored to his master. The Fugitive Slave Act (November, 
1792) gave slave-owners an unlimited right to pursue fugi- 
tive slaves. This act was approved unanimously by the U. 
S. Senate, and in Congress only seven votes were cast 
against it. In 1790 every State of the Union, excepting 
Massachusetts (which was the first to abolish slavery, in 
1781), possessed slaves, and in those States where they were 
to be found in considerable numbers they formed the great 
majority of the population. Not only were they engaged in 
agriculture, but also in manufactures and in commerce, and 
as in the time of Tacitus, they were divided into various 
families, according to their respective occupations. 

In the island of San Domingo the favorites of the govern- 
ment received immense donations of land; but finding them 
an empty honor, on account of the absence of laborers, they 
were obliged to request that a certain number of natives 
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should accompany each donation. This system, called 
repartimientos, was likewise established by the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru, although it was forbidden by the Span- 
ish crown. Even the negroes of Hayti, who took forcible 
possession of the landed property by killing the white 
owners, and on that account were at no expense in starting 
their plantations, perceived that it was impossible to make an 
adequate profit out of them without slavery. 

In Australia recourse was had to a method not less extraor- 
dinan r although less cruel. This was the convict system. 
Those condemned to be deported became merchandise. 
Sometimes gratuitously, more frequently for a money pay- 
ment, they were handed over to the capitalist who, im- 
pelled by the scanty supply of labor which was ruining him, 
employed the convicts in the work of production. We shall 
not delay the reader with the curious but far from edifying 
consequences of the system which turned European crime 
into a factor of Australian production. We will only say 
that the least offensive consequence was the unlimited com- 
petition which raged among the capitalist class. They 
fought among themselves for these profitable outcasts of the 
mother country, and so intense was the competition that 
those individuals who were less energetic in acquiring con- 
victs were finally excluded from production. We can easily 
understand the impulse which this system gave to the con- 
centration of wealth. It was accompanied during the fifty- 
two years in which it lasted by a mass of abuses and wicked 
acts of violence. Its abolition, in 1832, was greeted in the 
colonies by a general feeling of relief, both because it was 
intolerable to a free people, and because it was rendered un- 
necessary by the increasing offer of paid labor. 

This rapid and general organization of production by 
slavery proves in an eloquent manner that at a certain stage 
of development "colonies are impossible without slavery." 
Hence wherever a premature abolition of slavery took place 
the ruin of the colony was inevitable. This was true in 
Hayti, where, after freedom was given to the slaves, every 
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kind of cultivation demanding the association of labor fell 
into decay, and the whole system of production was infected 
with indolence. The same thing was true in Guiana, which 
slowly perished because the slave trade was not introduced. 
Moreover, in the American colonies where slavery was first 
abolished it became impossible to lend money on mortgage, 
because the value of the land, which was conditioned by the 
value of the slaves, was immediately reduced to nothing. 

But where we can study in its most precise form the or- 
ganic necessity of slavery is in the history of Georgia. The 
Scotch Highlanders, the first immigrants to this colony, re- 
garded slavery as contrary to nature. The founders of the 
colony made exclusion of slavery the first condition of its 
economic system. But the free unlimited soil prevented the 
application of those principles which were the outgrowth of 
feeling due to the land systems of the old world. The strug- 
gle between the founders of the colony and the immigrants 
was long and untiring. The demands of these last always 
ended in this: the necessity of introducing negro slavery as 
a sine qua non for effective cultivation. Only in this way 
could their increasing needs be satisfied. On the 1st of 
September, 1737, the grand jury of Savannah sent to the 
proprietors of the colony a remonstrance concerning the 
miserable state of cultivation due to want of labor. "The 
great want of slaves in this city and country," they say, 
" makes the colonists unable to proceed with sufficient en- 
ergy in the cultivation of their lands;" and the document 
ends with a petition, "that servants be sent to the colony, 
or, better still, negroes." Gen. Oglethorpe replied that as 
long as he had anything to do with the colony they should 
never introduce slavery. 

And now was seen a remarkable phenomenon. All pub- 
lic works were interrupted; the opening up of new lands 
was recognized as impossible without combined labor. The 
country was for the most part abandoned, and the whole 
colony was on the road to destruction. The ruined colo- 
nists, not knowing by what plan to rescue the perilous posi- 
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tion of their land, sent to the Trustees a petition in which 
was depicted the impossibility of obtaining a living adequate 
for the needs of their families, and they clamorously de- 
manded the introduction of slavery. "Certainly," these 
honest Scotchmen remarked, "we are aware of the abuses 
which proceed in the American colonies from negro slavery. 
But every medal has its reverse side; so let measures be 
taken to protect the slaves, but let us not be cut off from 
owning them, for this is the only way of restoring the for- 
tunes and the power of a decaying colony." This remon- 
strance was accompanied by an anonymous letter to the 
Governor which asserted that the prohibition of slavery not 
only rendered slavery impossible, but industry as well, since 
the slave colonies produced everything cheaper, and sur- 
passed in competitive efforts the free producers of the col- 
ony. The Trustees were surprised at this inhuman request, 
and opposed it, observing in reply that slavery would kill 
the industry of the free whites. But the colonists kept up 
the contest, and stated that they had deserted their farms on 
the Ogeechee river because they could not get on without 
slavery, and they attributed to the lack of slaves the depopu- 
lation of the colony, which had now fallen off to one-sixth 
of its original inhabitants. The struggle went on this way 
for twenty years between the colonists on one side and the 
Governor and Trustees on the other. 

If this cruel longing for human property by which the col- 
onists seemed possessed is a revolting spectacle for us, we 
ought not to forget that these colonists, or their parents, had 
lived and were educated in England, and had learned Brit- 
ish morality, which condemned all slavery. It was not their 
character which was responsible for their perverted senti- 
ments, but the changed land conditions which called forth 
these sentiments. And the conditions of the soil finally tri- 
umphed over the philanthropic theories of the men who 
ruled over the colony from England. Slavery finally was 
established, first in the face of legislation, then after its con- 
sent had been forcibly obtained. And if it created in Geor- 
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gia social inequalities, and hastened on the exhaustion of the 
soil, it was nevertheless the source of an economic restora- 
tion, and it ushered in an epoch of extraordinary progress. 
But this battle, although more or less prolonged and acute, 
was general in America, and everywhere was crowned by 
the victory of slavery. 

This organization of slavery, that took place with such 
strenuousness in America, was brought about several cen- 
turies before in a region of Europe where territorial condi- 
tions were similar to those in modern colonies. The vast 
desert lands which covered Russia in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries prevented the consolidation of seignorial 
property. The colonists, tree to settle wherever they liked 
best, either refused to remain on the lands of the great land- 
ed proprietors, or left them suddenly to pass elsewhere. 
But the law intervened to counteract the influences of the 
free unoccupied lands, and started a most absolute type of 
slavery. Indeed, up to the time of the Sadebnlk (a code of 
the fourteenth century) Russia permitted real and genuine 
slavery, not, however, perpetual, but limited to seven years. 
One of the most important dispositions of this same code 
was the mitigation and partial abolition of slavery. While 
before slaves became so by birth and contract (and how 
much liberty there was in such contracts is easy to imagine ! ), 
this code declared slavery to be subordinated to the consent 
of superior authority. It forbade prisoners to be reduced into 
slavery, and abolished the ancient method of registering as 
slaves, until their debts were settled, those colonists who re- 
ceived a loan for their first agricultural undertaking. But 
notwithstanding these laws, there were very frequent cases 
where colonists mortgaged themselves for the payment of 
debts contracted with their feudal superiors. So the Amer- 
ican of the eighteenth century, civilized and free, did not 
succeed in creating economic relations differing from those 
adopted by a barbarous and servile population in the thir- 
teenth century. 

But why do I say the thirteenth century? Not only in the 
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forests of Russia do we see reproduced the phenomena of 
America, but pagan Rome presents the most complete iden- 
tity with them. Few would expect in this case a most ex- 
traordinary colonial evolution which, in its second phase, 
shows us an economic system identical with what existed in 
the classical period of European history. The factors of 
American life reappear marvelously in Europe during the 
Greco-Roman period, although at the time customs, reli- 
gion, race — man, in fact, who is regarded as the creator of 
the social system — all were entirely different. And they 
reappear solely because in the Greco-Roman world are 
found these same land conditions which characterized the 
second period of the colonies. In fact, these territorial 
conditions of the ancient period of Europe present a pro- 
found identity with what prevailed in the colonies during 
their second phase. Regarding the fertility of the soil in 
ancient times, Dickson remarks that "if the land were as 
fertile to-day, there would be no incentive to carry out any 
considerable improvement." Italy, it is calculated, pro- 
duced 21.4 to 31.2 bushels of wheat per acre; Sicily 25.7 to- 
30.7 bushels — i. e., a result was obtained superior to what 
is obtained in England, at a cost immensely less than 
what is now demanded. In Sicily in ancient times the 
product was, according to Boeck, equal to eight or ten to 
fifteen fold. This figure is identical with that reported for 
American production in the slavery period. Mommsensays 
two Jug-era in Latium produced fifty bushels of wheat. A 
fact which is a perfect proof of this high fertility of the land 
in ancient times is that this Italian soil devoted to the culture of 
wheat, which had to bear the competition of grain imported 
from very fertile transmarine regions and distributed at op- 
tional prices among the lower classes, was the poorest of all 
under cultivation. The very stores of grain laid aside by 
the State, which always surpassed what was necessary for 
the regular distributions, prove what was the extent of the 
fertility of soil in classical antiquity. 

But along with the great productivity of the cultivated 
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land we find in Roman times a remarkable extension of un- 
tilled lands, which no one thought of making use of. The 
free land first of all appears in the form of ager publicus, 
about which the whole history of Rome revolved. This 
was really formed from extensive untilled lands owned 
by the State and divided among the citizens. The contin- 
uous founding of colonies in the Roman period is a new 
proof of the ample extent of the free lands. Vast tracts 
of land in them were divided among the poor citizens of 
Rome, at the rate of two acres for each. Lastly, an un- 
doubted proof of the free land in the Roman period is to be 
seen in the agri occupatorii given to the claim of the first 
settler. From Herodion it is evident that there were, at the 
time of Nero, enormous extents of uncultivated land. Per- 
tina granted to each occupier the ownership, exempt from 
taxation. 

Now the free land, whose limits in the pagan world were 
indeterminate, produced in ancient times a network of eco- 
nomic conditions which assumed at the very outset the form 
of individual property. The economic situation of Rome 
during the royal period shows us the existence of private 
property on a small scale, probably produced by the disinte- 
gration of a primitive community. It certainly excluded all 
progress in production, as well as every kind of profit. But 
that lack of laborers which analogous land conditions called 
forth among the American planters existed equally among 
the land owners of Rome, and stimulated their minds to 
find any expedient which would forcibly secure for them the 
labor which was not voluntarily offered. The first of these 
expedients was the client system, which was really only a 
product of free land, " since those who had much land and 
few hands under their control would find it advantageous to 
attract clients to them." And this was first done by flattery 
and afterwards by force. Indeed, at first land was assigned 
to the client at a very small rent, which was simply a com- 
pensation for the protection of the patron, or even gratu- 
itously. But the moment it became evident that free land 
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tended necessarily to make these landed concessions gra- 
tuitous, the condition of the clients grew worse, and they 
became half slaves. 

A less direct but more notable method of enslaving the 
laborer was the nexum. As long as the Latin conquests 
were not sufficiently extended to secure a constant and abun- 
dant supply of slaves, the large landowners by wars and by 
unscrupulous usury ruined the smaller proprietors and forced 
them to abandon their lands. Then, by means of the atro- 
cious system of personal credit, they enslaved the debtors 
and forced them to labor as slaves on their own estates. 
Hence came the bitter contest between patricians and ple- 
beians, one party demanding the abolition of the nexum, and 
the other refusing it with equal tenacity, or replying to the 
appeals of plebeians by massacre of the citizens. But, 
after wars of conquest had obtained for the Roman land- 
owners the possibility of procuring at a low price herds of 
slaves, they immediately gave up their aversion to the popu- 
lar demands. The nexum was abolished. It was no longer 
needed to secure a profit for the landowners, and it was 
supplanted by slavery, a more effective method. 

The connection of this last with unoccupied land is proved 
by a singular coincidence. The first traces of cultivation on 
a large scale, which rested on slavery, and which ruined the 
small farms of the clients, are to be found in the year 387. 
Now in this same year were passed the Licenian laws re- 
lating to public lands. Afterwards, all the Roman legisla- 
tion regarding slavery has its evident root in the unoccupied 
lands, and in the demand for laborers which was consequent 
upon this. This demand became so intense that the land- 
owners took forcible possession of free persons passing along 
the public roads near their estates, and cast them into the 
ergastula. When, as the population increased, a great part 
of the Italian land was under cultivation, it seemed for a 
while as if the wage system might be introduced. 

Some mention of this occurs in Roman economic history, 
as in every form of exact industrial life. The formation of 
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a wage-earning class, indeed, was rendered easy on one side 
by the distance which separated the Italian commonalty 
from the provincial agri occu^atorii. Imperfect methods of 
communication intensified their remoteness, and the help 
offered by free land was diminished. On the other side was 
the policy of the State, bent on granting the provincial lands 
to rich capitalists, who organized production on a large scale 
and kept the commonalty out of them. Hence there is no 
wonder that during the republic there are to be found at 
Rome, alongside of the free producer and the slave, wage- 
earners who were reduced to a wretched pittance by the 
competition of slave labor. Frequently these free workmen 
were reduced to slavery or to a condition only slightly better. 
This fact sufficiently proves that the liberty of the working- 
man was incompatible with the attainment of a constant and 
adequate rate of profit. Moreover, the wage system was in 
Roman economics only a fragmentary manifestation: it was 
both insignificant and transitory. "Just as vast tracts of 
land remained uncultivated in more distant regions, so there 
was a considerable emigration. Then the value of free la- 
bor regained its original superiority over the cost of subsist- 
ence of the slave (or rather it was the original dearness of 
the labor which excluded profit). Slavery became a uni- 
versal institution. If there had been no possibility of emi- 
gration to Asia Minor, to Italy or to Sicily, Roman slavery 
would have disappeared quite early." 

The dependence of slavery on fertile free land appears here 
in its full light. But it appears all the better from the fact 
that where the land was not very fertile slavery was miti- 
gated or less prevalent. Thus, with the Germans, as the 
untilled land was not very fertile, the free man could not 
make a living out of it without trying exertion. Hence it 
was not necessary for the master to use much severity in 
forcing his slaves to labor. Slavery was therefore milder 
there than among the Romans. But if we turn to a coun- 
try where the barrenness of the soil was notorious — to Africa 
— we find it was the only country of antiquity where the wage 
system became normal and constant, although slavery was 
at the basis of its economic system. 



